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INTRODUCTION 




INTRODUCTION 



Al-Ghazali’s Spiritual Pilgrimage:. 

A Moslem tradition says that at the beginning of each century God 
sends a renewer of the religious life. While there is difference of opinion 
concerning the receiver of this honor in certain centuries, there is universa 
agreement that for the fifth century there can be only one name pro- 
posed — Abi-Hamad Mohammed b. Mohammed al-Ghazali. 1 In fact, Ibn 
a l-Subki2 says : “If there had been a prophet after Mohammed, it surely 
would have been al-Ghazali.” Another tradition related by Ibn al-Subki 
is to the effect that the Shaykh Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhild saw the 
Prophet in a dream, and that he was challenging Moses and Jesus with 
the Imam al-Ghazali, and he asked them, “Is there among your peoples 
any righteous man like him?” And they replied, “No.” He has been 
universally assigned by later Moslems first rank as interpreter of sacred 
law, theologian, philosopher and scientist. Although he never became a 
thoroughgoing mystic, yet he brought SufiismS into an accredited place 
in orthodox Islam. With his keenness of intellect, depth of learning, and 



I For biographical material, see the Bibliography. For a discussion of the spelling 
of the name, see article by Macdonald, in JRAS London, 1902, pp 18-22, where the 
author advocates the spelling al-Ghazzali. But in his article m the Encydopedia 
of Islam, Macdonald adopts the spelling with a single z. Cf. also Zwemer, footnote 

, Abu^Nasr ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd-al-Kafi Taj al-Din al-Subki, an eminent 
canon la^er born in Cairo 727/1327, d. in Damascus 771/1370. Quoted in Ithif 
al-Sadah v i, P. 9., by Mohammed al-IJusaym al-Zabidi, known as Al-Sayyid 
Murtada’, (d. 1791), Cairo, 1311 A. H. Al-Sayyid Murta<Ja quotes liberally from 
al-Subki’s fabaqat al-Shafa‘iyah. 



3 Tabaqat al-Shafa'iyah, v. iv., p. 131. 

a Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhili, a Western Moslem Mystic, caUed by Ibn al-Subki “the 
Joed of his generation and the Messing of his age,” d. 1258. 

5 See Appended Note on The “Way" of the Moslem Mystic. 
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breadth of experience, he was never carried away by the purely speculative 
and theoretical; his whole purpose in life became to search out truth 
w erever the quest led him, to live in absolute loyalty to it himself, and 

™ ak< ~ rellgion for both leaders and populace a living, vital matter 
of individual experience and practice. He recognized that there were 
whole realms of thought and fields of investigation into which only the 
ew could penetrate, and for these he still remains a counsellor and guide, 
ut he was essentially practical, and his constant purpose was to vitalize 
religion so that it should become neither formal adherence to orthodox 
doctrine nor philosophical speculation suited to the learned alone, but a 
matter of daily devotion and life. 6 So complete was his search for truth 
that he even went so far as to assert that the sincere seeker of truth even 
though he be a Jew or a Christian, might gain Paradise, while on the 
other hand the formal and orthodox Moslem, not committed to this 
search, might lose the coveted boon. 

** * S - n0t P ° SSible here t0 enter int0 a discussion of the life of 
al-Ghazali, or of his contribution to theological and philosophical thought- 
it must suffice to call attention briefly to his religious struggle so that we 
may appreciate the uniqueness of his spiritual pilgrimage. And first as 
giving a clue to his attitude throughout the whole of his life, I translate 
from his own spiritual autobiography, a small section : 7 

From the days of my adolescence, before the age of twenty 
and until now when I am over fifty, I have dashed into the 
tumult of this deep sea, and have plunged into its difficulties 
the diving of the fearless, not the diving of the cautious coward;’ 
and I have penetrated deeply into every darkness; I have 
attacked every obscurity; I have plunged into every dilemma; 

'' 1 have ex amined the dogma of every party and uncovered the 
secrets of the way of every sect, in order to distinguish between 
the right and the wrong, and between the traditionalist and the 
heretic. I do not meet any Batani except I long to study his 
secrets, nor any Zahiri except I desire to know the total of his 



eS H te T C doctrines has been ably refuted by 
jyiacaonaid UAUb, pp. 125 ff). Nor do I agree with Zwemer (d 234) that “th* 

eacfamg of al-Ghazali was intended not .for the masses, but for the initiates ” For 
his return to public life in Naysabur was inspired by his realization that the masses 
w e neglecting religion because of the indifference of their leaders and his hone 

min i£paiai d ^3 7*0 T d S h thrOUg f a revitaJized leadership. (See al-Munqidh 
mm ai yzuai, pp 37 ^f.). And he wrote Badayat al-Hidayah for the masses See 

, ™ The Greater Value of His Later Writings,” in this IntroducITon 

7 Al-Munqidh min al-Palal, Cairo, N. D., p. 3 . mcroauction. 
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disclosures, nor any philosopher except I purpose the attainment 
of the real essence of his philosophy, nor any theologian except 
I endeavor to study the object of his teaching and disputation, 
nor any Sufi except I crave to become acquainted with the 
secret of his mysticism, nor any worshipper except I watch 
attentively what gain follows from his worship, nor any un- 
believing atheist except I spy upon him to perceive the causes 
of his unbelief and atheism. And the thirst to comprehend 
realities has been my habit and practice from the earliest period 
of my life. 

This thirst to comprehend realities led him first to discard authority ^ 
( 1 1;; ) as a basis of knowledge; then after a brief period of philosophical 
scepticism, 8 into an examination of the doctrines and tenets of the four 
parties he found in the Islam of his day, namely : the scholastic theo- ) 
logians; the philosophers; the Taflimites, who held that to reach truth ] 
one must have an infallible living Imam, or teacher; and finally the i 
Mystics or Sufis. He devoted several years to the study of these sects, i- 
summing up his conclusions in each case in various writings which are 
still recognized as authoritative.^ The outcome was that he became con- 
vinced that only in the way of the Sufis did there lie any hope of reaching 
ultimate truth. 

And now he faced the great spiritual crisis of 'his life. 10 He was an 
Imam in Baghdad, holding a position of renown and glory, surrounded 
by students who honored and respected him. But he was too honest 
and clear visioned to think he could retain his position and at the same 
time follow the Mystic way; this was not the way of abstract knowledge, 
but the way of experience, not of instruction, but of practice. But hows 
could he renounce all he had attained in life, and now when he was 
nearing forty, start on his perilous venture ? And yet, he says : 

8 This period, according to his own words, lasted only two months, and b surely 
over-emphasized by Macdonald. 

9 Probably the following writings are the product of this period of his life : 

Growing out of hb study of theology 
al-Risdlat al-Qudsiya 
al-Iqtifdd fi ’l-Vtiqdd 

Growing out of his study of philosophy 
Maqa$id al-Faldsifa 
Tahdjut al-Faldsifa 

Growing out of his study of the Taflimites 
al-Muztaqkiri fi radd ‘ala ’l-Bafiniya 
Hujjat al-Haqq 
al-Qisfas al-Mustaqim 
Mawahim al-Bdfiniya 

10 See Appended Note on The “Way” of the Moslem Mystic, for a translation of an 
additional section of the Munqidh. 
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I looked at my works and lo I was striving after 

knowledge that was unimportant and useless with regard to the 
world to come. Then I considered my purpose in study, and lo, 
it was not sincerely for the face of Allah, n but its instigator and 
mover was search for glory and the spread of renown. And I 
became convinced that I was on the brink of a crumbling bank, 
and that I was looking upon the fire of hell, if I did not labor to, 
change my condition. 

The struggle continued for six months, 12 with al-Ghazali saying one 
day that the whole matter was folly and a delusion of Satan, the next 
that there was no escape from putting his new conviction to the test; the 
4 conflict between the attractions of this world and the summons of the 
other world was intense. Finally, 

the matter passed beyond the bound of choice to compulsion, 
in that God locked my tongue till it was bound, so that I could 
not teach.” 



He became severely ill, so that the doctors said, 

“ is a matter arising in the mind which has come to affect 
the physical organism, and it can be healed only by rest of mind 
from the case which has befallen it.” 

So at last he made the surrender, and turned to God, 

“and he ‘who answers the driven when he calls'll made it 
easy for me to withdraw from honor and wealth and family and 
friends.” 

_ So al-Ghazali resigned from his position as teacher and Imam, and 
left Baghdad, announcing his intention of making the pilgrim- to 
Mecca. Then follows a period of ten years of withdrawal from public 
hfe, during which time he visited Syria, Palestine, Arabia and Egypt He 
began to put into practice the life of the Sufi, giving himself entirely to 
the thought of God. I cannot pause to describe his experiences in detail. 
Suffice it to say that he found peace, and came to the firm conviction 
that only in the path of the Mystic lay the way to God. And he says : 

“And I know for a certainty, “that the Sufis alone walk in 
the way of God the Exalted, and that their mode of life is the 
best mode, their path the most sure path, and their characteris- 



™ at a-’ f ° r j h ? s ^ e . of AIlah alone. The meaning of “the face of Allah" is 
TK Dy dls ^ us f e< ? , m Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, pp. 186 £f., p. 201 f 

12 The conflict left so deep an impression on his mind that when he’ wrote the 
Mungtdh, nearly fifteen years later, he still remembered the date when the 
struggle began, and fixes it as the month of Rajab 488 

13 Qur’an 27:63. 
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tics the purest of characteristics.” 

Hete is portrayed the struggle of a soui to find God, so real and vivid 
as to leave no ddubt of its sincerity and depth. His conversion was reaU* 
and its effects lasting. The impression made on one who knew him 
after his return to Naysabur is told in the following Words : 15 

However much he met of contradiction and attack and 
slander, it made no impression on him, and he did not trouble 
himself to answer his assailants. I visited him many times, and 
it was no bare conjecture of mine that he, in spite of what I saw 
in him in time past of maliciousness and roughness towards 
people, and how he looked upon them contemptuously through 
his being led astray by what God had granted him of ease in 
word and thought and expression, and through the seeking of 
rank and position, had come to be the very opposite and Was 
purified of these strains. And I used to think that he was 
wrapping himself in the garment of pretense, but I realized after 
investigation that the thing was the opposite of what I had 
thought, and that the man had recovered after being mad. 

After spending ten years in retirement, al-Ghazali returned to public 
life in Naysabur again for a short time, but soon retired to Tus where 
he had charge of a monastery and training school for Sufis, until his 
death occurred in 505 a.h. (iiii a.d.). Every moment of his life was 
filled with study and devotion and instructing seekers after truth in the 
way in which he had himself found truth and peace. 

Surely even such a brief sketch as this is sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that anything from his pen is worthy of the study of anyone 
who desires to know Islam at its best. The sincerity and reality of his 
spiritual pilgrimage mark him as one of the saints of all time, worthy of 
the study of any seeker after God, in any land. 

The: Greater Value; op His Later Writings. 

While any book of al-Ghazali is worthy of study, a peculiar value 
attaches to those produced in his later years, for they can reasonably be 
supposed to represent his conclusions and reflect his spiritual experiences 
in his search for truth. If his earlier works are of value as summarizing 
the tenets and doctrines of the various theological and philosophical 



14 The <;tory is told (al-Subki, v. iv. p. 104) that while in Damascus he took Upon 
himself the humble task of cleaning the ablution tanks in the SMi monastery 
there— he who had been the great Imam behind whom thousands had ranked 
themselves in Baghdad to perform the daily prayers. 

15 SM vol. I, p. 8, quoting the account of al-Subki (v. iv, pp. 108-109). I copy the 
translation of Macdonald, JAOS 1899, p. 10S. 
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schools of his day, with his own judgment upon their insufficiency, his 
later works present the philosophy of life and the “end of the matter” 
after “all has been heard”. 16 With reasonable certainty we can place 
after his flight from Baghdad the following : 

al-Mustasfa fi ’Usui al-Fiqh, completed on 6th of Muharram 503.17 
al-Mankhulis fi ’Usiil al-Fiqh 
Jawahir al-Qur’dn 

Ihya’ ‘Ulum at-Din, and the books derived or abridged from it; sucfi 
as, al-Arba‘in, al-lmla’, QawcTid al-‘Aqa’id, etc. 

J Kimiya al-Sa‘adah 
Nasi hat al-Muluk 
Badayat al-Hidayah 
Mizan al-Amal 
Mishkat al-’Amvar 
al-’Asma ’ al-Husna 
Ayyuha ’l-Walad 
Fatihat al-Ulum 

Khulasat al-Tasani j ft ’l-Tasawwuj, written near the end of his life 
al-Munqidh win al- Dalai, written after he was fifty 
Minhaj al- Abidin, his last work. 

A cursory glance at the above list shows them to be of two sorts. 
First, there are three books dealing with the Qur’an and jurisprudence 
( Aliil j > h e had written on this subject before, but his new certainty with 
regard to verity, and his new conviction of the need of applying the 
teachings of the Apostle to the daily life of the Muslim impelled him 
to write again on this subject. Perhaps we find a clue to his reason in 
the Ihya ’,19 where he compares the sciences of jurisprudence ( } 
and medicine : 

The former is more honorable than the latter for 
three reasons; first, because it is a religious science, since it is 
derived irom prophecy in contra-distinction to that, since it is 
not a religious science; second, because no one who is travelling 

16 Eccl. 12:13. 

17 So Ibn Kballikan v. ii, p. 622. 

18 Z- b v 42 ’ an< J a, ' Subki v - P- H 6 - Macdonald (JAOS p. 106) spells 
it Al-Manbul, Zwemer (p. 301) Al Manqfd !! Al-Subki savs this was written 
during the life of the Imam al-]Jaramayn. 

19 Ibya’, v. i, p. 18. 



the “way” of the future world can possibly dispense with it, 
neither the well nor the sick, while as to medicine, only the sick 
are in need of it, and they are the minority; third, because the 
scienc of jurisprudence is near to the science of luture things, 
since it is a consideration of the deeds of the members of the 
body, and the source of these deeds and their origin is the 
qualities of the heart; and the praiseworthy deeds originate in 
praiseworthy character leading to safety in the future life, and 
Dlameworthy deeds originate in blameworthy character; and the 
connection between the members of the body and the heart is 
not hidden; 20 but health and sickness have their origin in the 
purification of the humors and the temperament, and they per- 
tain ;to the qualities of the body, not to the qualities of the 
heart. 

Second, the other books in the group treat almost entirely of §ufiism 
and the way of the Mystic. In order to give an idea of tbe practicall 
character of these writings, I give here the Table of Contents of two of 
these books, and a summary of the others.2i 



Fatihat al J Ulum 22 *• 

1. The Excellence of Knowledge 2 

2. The Validity of the Purpose in Seeking Knowledge 8 

3. The Marks of Those Learned in the Things of the World 

and Those Learned in the Things of the Future 17 

4. The Divisions of Knowledge 35 

Important — Appointed for all, and 
Appointed for some 23 

Non-important — Praiseworthy and Blameworthy 

5. The Conditions of Debate, and Its Evils 47 

6. The Conduct and Obligations of Teacher and Taught 53 

7. What is Permissible for the Learned to Receive of Riches 62 

8. Conclusion ' 70 

Mizan al-Amal 24 

Lukewarmness in seeking Happiness is Folly 3 

Lukewarmness in seeking Faith has also in it Folly 4 



20 See Appended Note on The Wonders of the Heart. 

21 See also Appended Note on The Vitalizing of the Sciences of Religion. 

22 Cairo edition, A. H. 1322. 

23 For an explanation of these terms, see footnote 3, section xxiv of the Translation, 

24 Cairo edition, A. H. 1342. 
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Ttie Way to Happiness is Knowledge and Work 14. 

Abdtit Turifyirtg the Soul, and its Power and Characteristics 16 
Hie Binding of the Powers of the Sotil, part to part 25 

The Relation of Work to Knowledge, and Its Leading to 

the Happiness upon which the true $fifis agree 30 

The Difference between the Way of the SQfis, and others, 

in regard to Knowledge 34 

The Preferable of the Two Ways 38 

The Sort of Knowledge and Work leading to Paradise 41 

A Parable of the Soul and its Powers 45 

The Steps of the Soul in Warring against Lust, and the 
difference between the Sign of Passion and the Sign of 
Intelligence 48 

The Possibility of Changing the Character 52 

The Complete Method of Changing the Character, and 

Curing Lust 54 

The Collection of Virtues whose Attainment leads to 

Happiness 57 

Analysis of the Way leading to the Training of Character 60 
The Sources of Virtues 64 

What is included under the Virtue of Wisdom, and its 

Opposite Vices 71 

What is included under the Virtue of Bravery 72 

What is included under the Virtue of Chastity, and its 

Opposite Vices 75 

Motives for Seeking Good Things, and what Turns Them 

away 80 



Varieties of Good Things and Happinesses 84 

The Object of Happiness and its Degrees 90 

What is Praiseworthy and Blameworthy in the Passions 
. of the Appetite and Sex and Anger 94 

The Honor of the Intellect and Knowledge and Teaching 105 
The Necessity that Teaching show forth the Honor of 



the Intellect 109 

Varieties of Intellect in 

The Duties of Teacher and Taught in regard to the 

Sciences causing Happiness 114 

The Receiving of Wealth, and Responsibilities following 

its Acquisition 136 

Classes of People with regard to Religion, and their 
division into Those engrossed in the World, and 
Those contented with religion, and Those trying to 
combine the two 



r 43 



n — 



The Way of Overcoming Grief in the World 147 

The Way of Excluding Fear from Death 151 

Sign of the First Station of Those Travelling toward Allah 155 
The Reality of Nearness to Allah 159 

The Meaning of ‘Madhhab’ and the Differences among 
people about it. Conclusion : There is no refuge 
except in freedom of thought and in vision 16 1 



Al-Asma’ al-Husna deals with the beautiful names of God (the 
ninety-nine traditional names of Allah), with the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing that the highest happiness for the believer lies in imitating these 
attributes of God. 

Mishkat al-’ Anwar is a discussion and esoteric explanation of the 
Light verse in the Qur'an, “God is the light of the heavens and the earth. 
The similitude of His light is as it were a niche where is a lamp, etc. ”25 
Of the writings we have listed, it is the furthest removed in its bearing 
and application from the practical religious life. 

Ktmiya al-Safadah is thus summarized by Gardener :26 “On the 
nature of man; a man must know his own soul and its needs; what he 
was created for; wherein his true happiness consists; wherein his misery 
lies; in order that he may know God. Only in a true knowledge of God 
can he find a means of changing his evil character into a good character. 
The Alchemy of Happiness is to be found only in the store-house of God.” 

I have already referred to and quoted from the Munqidh ; there 
remain27 two other short works in which al-Ghazali in a very definite 
way sets forth his views on the religious life. They are the Badayat al- 
Hidayah, and, Ayyuha ’l-Walad. 

Badayat al-Hid&yah is a primer of religion and ethics for the popu- 
lace, containing “what is essential for the masses of special care in 
wirship and usage. ”28 Part One deals with outer obedience in matters 
of ethics and worship; Part Two with inner disobedience of the heart. 
He declares the second part to be by far the more important and valuable, 
for anyone can outwardly conform to what is required, but only the truly 
righteous can avoid lust and passion and prevent his heart from being 
disobedient to Allah the Exalted. He then discusses briefly the right use 

25 Qur’an 24:35. 

26 AI-Ghazali, Madras, 1919, p. 107. 

27 I have not had access to the Khuldsat al-Ta^dnij, the Nafihat al-Mul&k, or the 
Minhaj. 

28 S. M., v. i, p. 41. , . . 
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of the seven members of the body— eye, ear, tongue, body, sexual parts, 
hand and foot. Then follows a long section on the purifying of the heart 
from envy, hypocricy, and boastful pride. The last section deals with 
the ethics of companionship with Creator and creature. All in all it is 
a very simple handbook of practical ethics covering the beginning of 
guidance in the right path, for the ignorant and unlearned. To one 
familiar with the depths of the ignorance of the masses in Islam, it is 
remarkable to find such a learned Shaykh as al-Ghazali interested in 
preparing a treatise in simple language, with the purpose of making the 
religious life vital and real to even the most ignorant* 

The Peculiar Worth of Ayyuha ’l-Walad ;29 

The second book Ayyuha ’l-Walad was written in reply to the 
question of a learned shaykh who says he has spent his life in the study 
o all branches of knowledge, and as he approaches the grave he does 
not know what pertains only to this world, and what is of value in the 
tuture iite. In this treatise, in contrast with Baddyat al-Hiddyah, al- 
Ghaza i is dealing with an educated man, whose technical knowledge of 
the rehg.ous sciences of Islam is great. He therefore emphasizes the 
importance of work befitting his knowledge. Thus he says, 

0 y° uth be assured that knowledge alone does not 

strengthen the hand Though a man read a -hundred 

thousand scientific questions and understood them or learned 
them, but did not work with them— they do not benefit him 
except by working. . . Knowledge is the tree, and working is 
its -ruit; and though you studied a hundred years and assembled 
a thousand books, you would not be prepared for the mercy of 
Allah the Exalted except by wor kin g, 30 

And again, 

Faith is confession with the tongue and belief with the heart 
and work with the members of the body. 31 

So long as you do not work, you do not find a reward.32 

29 The Date of Ayyuha ’l-Walad-'Ihc following data help in fixing the date • 
There are in it frequent references to the Ihya’ so that it was later than the 

y t Wntten m repIy t0 the rec < uest of a shaykh who had spent his li f e 

tLn dy 'a \ Wa ^ ,t( L en In Pers,an ’ which suggests that he was a Pereian rather 
than an Arab. Undoubtedly this is one of al-Ghazali’s latest writings I Venture 

o, whiie ai - Ghai5,i was teachi ”s * 

30 Section V, Translation. 

31 Section V, Translation. 

32 Section VI, Translation. 
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And surely here is a biographical touch : 

How many nights you have remained awake repeating 
science and poring over books, and have denied yourself sleep l 
I do not know what the purpose of it was. If it was attaining 
worldly ends and securing its vanities, and acquiring its diginities 
and surpassing your contemporaries, and such like, woe to you 
and again woe; but jf your pur pose i n it was the vitalizing of 
the Law of the Prophet, and the training of your character, and 
breaking the soul commanding to evil, then blessed are you and 
again blessed. 33 

So what have you gained from the acquisition of the science 
of dogmatic theology and from disputation and medicine and 
“diwans” and poetry and astronomy and prosody and syntax 
and etymology except squandering life.34 

His conviction that knowledge is of value only as it leads to fruitage 
in life may be readily seen from such statements as these: 

Knowledge without work is insanity, and work without 
knowledge is vanity. Know that any science which does not 
remove you today far from apostasy, and does not carry you 
to obedience, will not remove you tomorrow from the fire of 
Hell.35 

If knowledge alone were sufficient for you and you did not 
need work besides, then would his summons — Is there any who 
asks? and is there any who seek forgiveness ? and is there any 
who repents ? — be lost without profit.36 

The substance of knowledge is to learn what are obedience 
and worship. 37 

He has declared in the Munqidhi 8 that he is convinced that only 
the Sufis know the secret of the true way to attain verity and nearness 
to Allah. Yet in the Munqidh he also declares3.9 that among the four 
causes of the neglect of religion and a lukewarmness of faith, one 
arose among those specializing in the path of the Sufi. Here, along with 
a constant emphasis on the indispensable character of the $ufi way of 
life, he condemns the excesses into which Sufis are led, and the vagaries 
of their ecstatic utterances” and ^vehement cries.” For example he 
says, 

It is essential that you be not deceived by the ecstatic 
utterances and vehement cries of the Sufis, because walking this 

33 Section VII, Translation. 36 Section XII, Translation. 

34 Section IX, Translation. 37 Section XV, Translation. ' 

35 Section X, Translation. 38 p. 30 39 p. 37 
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road is by struggle and cutting off the lusts of the soul and kill- 
ing its desires with the sword of discipline, not by vehement cries I 

and idle words. 40 j 



On the other hand, he sets forth the true nature of Sufiism in these 
words : 

Know that becoming a Sufi has two characteristics : up- 
rightness with Allah the Exalted, and quietness with mankind; 
and whoever is upright with Allah and improves his character 
among the people, and treats them with forbearance he is a 
Sufi. 41 ’ 

And again, he names four necessary qualities of the Sufi : 

first, a true conviction that has in it no heresy; second, a 
sincere repentance, after which you do net return to* sin; third, 

_the satisfaction of adversaries, so that there shall remain to no 
one a claim against you; and fourth, the attainment of a knowl- 
edge of the laws, sufficient that you perform the commands of 
Allah the Exalted. 42. 

In later sections he discusses the various “Stages” of the Sufi, devo- 
tion, trust, sincerity, and the like. And to each of these he gives an 
interpretation applicable to everyday life. 

Finally he admonishes the shaykh concerning eight matters, four to 
avoid and four to follow. 43 The four he is to avoid are : disputation, 
except it be in a sincere desire to have truth uncovered whether by him 
or his opponent; second, preaching, unless his purpose be that for his 
hearers “the qualities of their inner lives shall change and the deeds of 
their outer lives be transformed”; third, mixing with Sultans and princes; 
and fourth, accepting gifts and presents from princes. The four things 
he is to follow are : first, “make year dealings with Allah the Exalted 
such that if your servant acted thus with you, you would be pleased 
with him”; second, “whenever you deal with people, treat them as you 
would be pleased to be treated by them”; third, in the study of science 
it must be a science which improves your heart and purifies your soul”-’ 
fourth, “do not gather from the world more than the sufficiency of a 
• year.” 44 J 



Surely in this treatise al-Ghazali is revealed as a very practical 
Mystic. On the one hand, he has no hard-and-fast mechanically fixed 



40 Section XVI, Translation. 

41 Section XIX, Translation. 

42 Section XVII, Translation. 



43 Section XXIII, Translation. 

44 Section XXIV, Translation. 
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path of “Stages” to be attained, and of “States” to be bestowed; on the 
other hand he openly and strongly condemns the exuberant vehemendes 
of an artificial ecstasy. He emphasizes the objectives of Sufiism in the 
old ascetic terms of renunciation of the worldly soul and its desires, and 
states its ideals, and the proof of its reality and sincerity, to lie in seeking 
uprightness with God, and a daily life of fruitful conduct and service. 
But out of his experience, first his critical doubt and uncertitude, then 
his continued study and meditation, and finally and more especially his 
own practice of this Mystical way, he became convinced that he had 
learned the way to reality, the path to God. And his conclusions are 
set forth in this treatise, written near the end of his life, Ayyuha ’ l-Walad . 

Summary. 

Perhaps I can summarize conclusions as follows : The honor and 
respect in which al-Ghazali is held in the whole Moslem world make any 
of his writings of interest to the student of Islam. The sincerity and 
reality of his spiritual pilgrimage in the search for truth put him among 
the saints of God and make a knowledge of his experiences of value to 
anyone who is as he a seeker after truth. Although the theological and 
philosophical works of his earlier years are authoritative and important, 
yet peculiar interest is attached to the products of his meditation and 
study in the years following the spiritual crisis in his life which convinced 
him that the way of the Sufi was the only sure approach to God. Among 
these, Ayyuha ’l-Walad is highly valuable, because : (a) it is one of his 
very latest books; (b) it was written to a learned shaykh, 45 himself fully 
informed in the various disciplines of learning; (c) it reveals his convic- 
tion as to wherein lies the value of knowledge; (d) it gives his interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of Sufiism and his conclusions as to the superiority 
of the practice of the “Way”, rather than indulgence in ecstasy; (e) it 
reveals the character of al-Ghazali in its maturity; (f) it sets forth an 
ideal for an inner religious life issuing in the fruitage of good works, and 
far removed from formalism in worship and the acceptance of a stereotyped 
creed. He represents religion as the expression of man’s inner being, 
“more than Law and more than Doctrine; it is the Soul’s experience”46 — 
an ideal yet seldom realized in Islam. 



45 See Section I, footnote 6, of the Translation. 

46 DeBoer, p. 168. 
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MANUSCRIPTS AND TEXT 



I. LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED TEXTS 
CONSULTED 

In determining the text of this opuscule of al-Ghazali, I have had 
access to the following manuscripts and printed texts, which are referred 
to throughout this dissertion by the number or letter preceding each : 

Manuscripts of Text 1 

1. Vienna^ 1841 — Das Buch O Kind! von dem eben erwahnten 
grossen mystichen Sheich und Imam Zein-ad-Din Abu Hamid Muhammad 
al-Ghazali mit dem Beinamen Huddchat al-islam, der am 14 Dschumada 
II 505 ( 19 Dec. 1 in) starb. Beides, Text und Ubersetzung dieser 
ethischen Abhandlung, wurde vom Hammer-Purgstall Wien 1838 heraus- 
gegeben imd daselbst in der Einleitung S. ix-xvii die Lebenschreibung des 
Verfassers mitgetheilt. Der Codex beginnt Bl. 1 v : vUI J cnLLJI u j -ui-l 
CniiJJ und schliesst Bl. 13V. 13 Bl. Octav, gegen 7)4 Z. hoch, gegen 
deutlich, Stichworter und Einfassung roth. Gut erhalten, nur das zwi- 
5Z. breit, Papier hellgelb, Naschi zu 17 Zeilen, ziemlich gefallig und 
schen jedem Worte sich ein rother Strich befindet. — Cypressenband — 

2. Dresden 3 172 — Cod. mixtus foil. 208, 4 0 , variis characteribus, 
sed tamen maximam parten nestha'liq scriptus, continens Collectanea et 



1 In the list of MSS. I have quoted the descriptions of the various manuscripts 
exactly as they are described in the various official catalogs of the Libraries con- 
cerned. 

2 Die Arabischen, Persichen und Turkischen Handschriften der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen 
Hofbibliothek zu Wien. (Flugel) 1867. 

3 Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Orientalium Bibliothecae Regiae Dresdensis 
(Fleischer) Lipsiae MDCCCXXXI. 
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